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Turin by t Alessandria, Piacenza, Cremona, Mantua, and Padua to
Venice; while a third, breaking off at Piacenza, follows the Emilian
way to Rimini, and touches those towns which have grown up
where the Apennine valleys open out on to the plains of north
Italy.    Lines from Milan and Turin pass through tunnels in the
Apennines and place Lombardy and Piedmont in communication
with the port of Genoa; and Savona is also connected by rail with
the North Italian lowlands.    The general configuration of peninsular
Italy forces many of the railways of that region to run at no great
distance inland, and from Genoa to Rimini* round the south of
Italy, all the towns which stand on or near the coast are linked
together by lines which are seldom more, and frequently much less,
than twenty miles from the sea.   Notwithstanding the difficulties
presented by the Apennines, a number of railways now connect the
Tyrrhenian and Adriatic sides of the peninsula.   One rims from
Pisa to Bologna by way of Piste] a, taking advantage of the valleys
of the Reno and the Ombrone. Another, recently constructed, goes
from Florence to Bologna by way of Prato, crossing the Apennines
by a tunnel over eleven miles long.   From Rome a railway follows
the route indicated by the Tiber, the Xera, and the Topino, and,
after descending the eastern slope of the Apennines by the valley
of the Esino, runs to Ancona.   In the south oi the peninsula several
lines cross from Naples to the east coast.   Italy has in all about
14,000 miles of railway, of which nearly 2,000 are electrically
operated, one of the longest stretches of electrified line being that
from Modane (within the French border), by Turin and Genoa to
Leghorn, a distance of over 300 miles.
The Italian rivers are of little use for navigable purposes. Num-
bers of small boats are found on the Po, on some of its tributaries,
and OE the irrigation and other canals, but all these are alike
unsuitable for larger craft. On the other handy the great length of
the peninsula has led to the development of a considerable coasting
trade IE which sailing ships are chiefly engaged.
COMMERCE* Silk is one of the most important elements in the
foreign trade of Italy at the present time. Much of the native
product is exported to Switzerland, France, Germany, and the
United States, while considerable quantities of raw silk are imported
from the Far East. Of importance, also, is the export of manu-
factured silk, which goes maMy to the countries of Central Europe,